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ROBABLY the most distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this ancient Empire and 
people has been their intellectual development 
and education. For nearly two thousand 
years they have made scholastic attainments 
the first requisite to admission to the public 
service, and schools under the patronage of the 
government have for many centuries existed 
in every province and district of the Empire. 
But the curriculum of education was confined 
to Chinese subjects—to a study of its classics, 
its history, poetry, system of government and 
society. Up to a very recent date an edu- 
cated Chinese knew little or nothing of the 
outside history of the world, its philosophy or 
literature, its science or economics. As a re- 
sult, they ranked abroad as an ignorant race, 
and their public men, although possessed often 
of superior intellectual endowments, stood at 
a great disadvantage in their intercourse with 
foreign governments and in commercial affairs. 
It became evident, not only to the rulers, but 
to the intelligent people, that China could 
never attain her true position among the na- 
tions until a radical change was made in the 
educational system. Intelligent viceroys like 
Chang Chih-tung and Yuan Shih-kai did not 
wait for an imperial initiative from Peking, but 
upon their own authority they entered upon 
the work of establishing schools of western 
learning. Other viceroys and governors, in- 
spired by their example, fell in with the move- 
ment, and the authorities in the prefectures 
and districts are striving to meet the popular 
demand for the new schools; so that the 
movement has spread rapidly throughout the 
entire Empire, and there is not a single one 
of the eighteen provinces in which the new 
system has not been established. This edu- 
cational movement is not confined to the ordi- 
nary common schools and colleges, but in 
various of the provinces there are being found- 
ed normal and agricultural institutes, manual 


training schools, schools for mechanical en- 
gineering, electricity, use of modern machin- 
ery, and the like. In most of the schools 
physical exercise has been introduced, a com- 
plete innovation for the Chinese, and the 
branch of western civilization exemplified in 
baseball, football, and cricket is heartily wel- 
comed by them. 

After the schools of modern learning had 
been established all over the Empire, the im- 
portant question arose what was to become of 
the literary examinations, through which ad- 
mission was obtained to the public service. 
For many centuries the competitive examina- 
tions, hoary with age and venerated by the 
literati and the great mass of the officials, had 
been the road to imperial honor and office. 
If that system was to continue it was plain 
that the progressive men of the Empire would 
not be able to make the spread of modern 
education a permanent success. Hence in 
1905 an important step was taken by them. 
Six of the most influential officials, together 
with others, joined in a memorial to the throne 
to abolish the ancient curriculum of studies 
and adopt a new one for the competitive ex- 
aminations, which would embrace the modern 
learning as taught in the new schools. At 
the head of these was Chang Chih-tung, de- 
scribed by Minister Rockhill as the most cele- 
brated living scholar in China; next came 
Yuan Shih-kai, the most powerful man today 
in the Empire, and four others, the more im- 
portant viceroys and governors of provinces. 
It was an array of names which indicated in a 
most impressive way the strong hold which the 
reform movement had taken upon the country. 
Although the memorial was stoutly opposed 
by the conservatives in the Court circle, it was 
approved by the Emperor and Empress Dow- 
ager and an edict was issued abolishing the 
old curriculum of study and the new system 
adopted. Henceforth no one can pass the 


© From an address to the National Geographic Society, published in the National Geographic Magazine, December, 1906. 
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competitive examination who has not pursued 
with success the required course in modern 
learning. 

The revision which is now going on in the 
Chinese penal code is one of the most impor- 
tant of the reforms which have been recently 
instituted, for it tends to the accomplishment 
of two very desirable results—first, the relief 
of the people from the ancient cruel and bar- 
barous punishments; and, second, the eventual 
release of the country from subjection to the 
very irritating practice of exterritoriality. We 
are accustomed to look upon the Chinese sys- 
tem of jurisprudence as crude and almost 
barbaric. The oft-repeated statement of for- 
eign residents that there are no lawyers in the 
Empire and what we hear of the methods of 
administering justice confirm us in this opinion. 
But the fact is that the Chinese people have 
enjoyed for very many centuries the benefit of 
a well-digested code of laws, embracing in 
large measure the elementary principles of 
jurisprudence which distinguish the systems of 
law of the present day. Two thousand years 
ago the reigning Emperor caused the laws, 
which had been enforced in the Empire for 
centuries before, to be codified, and the com- 
pilation constituted forty volumes, each vol- 
ume being devoted to a specified branch of 
law. Since then this code has undergone 
various changes, under different dynasties, but 
it has remained the fundamental structure of 
Chinese jurisprudence. 

The other motive which has impelled the 
imperial government to this reform has been 
to place it more speedily in a position to follow 
the example of Japan and demand release 
from the exterritorial regime. Under this prac- 
tice, as is well known, foreigners who by their 
acts in China subject themselves to criminal or 
civil litigation must have their cases tried be- 
fore their own consul, as they are exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Chinese courts. Be- 
sides, in all the important ports a foreign set- 
tlement is established with metes and bounds, 
within which Chinese sovereignty is not exer- 
cised as against the foreign municipality. This 
is a condition which is very humiliating to 
Chinese pride and a source of much discon- 
tent, but it is a condition which must continue 
until the system of jurisprudence of the Em- 
pire is brought more nearly into harmony with 
that of the western nations, and its courts are 
so purified as to make it safe for foreigners to 
be subjected to their jurisdiction, with an as- 
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surance that justice will be administered fairly 
and free from corrupting influences. 

For many generations China has been the 
least warlike of any of the great nations. Her 
most venerated philosopher and statesman, 
Confucius, taught its people that nations as 
well as individuals should settle their differ- 
ences by appeals to right and justice. Con- 
sequently the soldier has occupied a low place 
in the social and political organization of the 
country. The tiller of the soil and the indus- 
trial classes have been preferred before him. 
But in the last century of intercourse with the 
Christian nations the Chinese have learned 
that another spirit and a different practice gov- 
ern the affairs of mankind. They have seen 
that the blasphemous declaration of the great- 
est warrior of modern times, that God is 
always on the side of the heaviest battalions, 
governs the conduct, if not the belief, of 
Christendom. 

The weakness of China, from a military 
point of view, has impressed strongly its rulers, 
and measures have been in progress for a few 
years past to create a numerous and powerful 
army, trained and equipped in the most ad- 
vanced modern methods. Antedating the 
action of the central government, the two most 
advanced of the viceroys, Yuan Shih-kai and 
Chang Chih-tung, set to work to organize 
such armies, and great progress has already 
been made by them. In these two viceroyal- 
ties, there are now not less than 150,000 
soldiers, drilled and equipped on a modern 
military basis. Other viceroys and governors 
are following their example, and the imperial 
government is assuming the general control of 
all these forces, which will constitute in time 
an army rivaling in numbers, training, and 
outfit those of Japan and the military na- 
tions of Europe. It would seem that this 
great and populous Empire had at last laid 
aside its antiquated notions of right and jus- 
tice, and had entered into the fierce competi- 
tion of the Christian nations for preserving the 
peace of the world with vast armies and for- 
midable navies. 

Turning to a more agreeable phase of Chi- 
nese progress and reforms, the construction of 
railroads attracts our attention. When they 
were first sought to be introduced they met 
with intense opposition from the people, which 
forced the imperial government to temporize 
with the matter. An element of superstition 
entered into the question, and the disturbance 
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of the ancestral tombs by the construction of 
the roads lent sympathy to the opposition. 
But business considerations also influenced the 
popular hostility. [he Grand Canal, which 
was at the date of its construction the greatest 
commercial work ever undertaken, has of late 
years fallen much out of repair; but it still 
aflords employment to a vast amount of capi- 
tal and hundreds of thousands of people. It 
was feared with much reason that the intro- 
duction of railroads would leave this capital 
and labor without employment. 

But the construction of the railway lines 
from Peking to Tientsin and the Manchurian 
frontier and from Peking to Hankow has 
demonstrated their utility and that they will 
be profitable when wisely planned. ‘The old 
opposition has given way, and the entire coun- 
try seems seized with a strong desire to build 
railroads. Mr. Hayes, the American consul 
at Nanking, in a report made in September 
last, states that 9,000 miles of such roads are 
in operation or under construction. He gives 
a detailed list of more than a score of railroads 
“which have been or are being built by Chi- 
nese initiative and under entire Chinese con- 
trol.” An intelligent American observer, 
who has spent the last few years in China and 
traveled extensively in the country, says: “‘l 
think it probable that during the next twenty 
years more miles of railway will be built in 
China than in any other part of the world; 
and while foreigners may assist in furnishing 
the capital, the prime movers will be the Chi- 
nese themselves, who will insist, as far as they 
are able, upon retaining substantial control.” 

The reform’ movement in China which is 
attracting most attention abroad is the action 
of the imperial government looking toward the 
granting of a constitution and a representative 
assembly, or parliament. The step taken is 
very notable, but not so radical a depar- 
ture from the existing regime as might be 
supposed. The government of China is 
an autocracy in form, but in few of 
the countries of the world is the spirit of 
democracy so manifest and potent. ‘This has 
had a marked illustration in the changes which 
have taken place in the last few months in a 
number of the most important provinces, 
where at the popular demand viceroys have 
been removed and more acceptable ones ap- 
pointed. In no other nation are the public 
offices so freely opened to the masses; as under 
the system of competitive examinations the 
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lowest subject, with a few class exceptions, 
may fit himself for and obtain the highest 
office. There is no hereditary nobility, ex- 
cept of the imperial family. The Emperor 
recognizes himself and is recognized by his 
subjects as being controlled by a higher law 
than his own will. For many centuries the 
country has been governed by boards or de- 
partments at the capital, somewhat compli- 
cated, but similar in their operation to most of 
the political systems of the western nations. 
In more than one instance, where the Em- 
peror has gone contrary to the views of his 
advisers and the popular will, he has been 
deposed and a new occupant of the throne 
chosen, who was more subservient to the es- 
tablished institutions of the Empire. The 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius, the high- 
est Chinese authorities in governmental and 
social matters, were based upon the principle 
of securing the common good of all; hence a 
constitutional form of government might well 
be the legitimate offspring of the ancient order 
in China, independent of any aid rendered by 
modern civilization. The imperial edict was 
issued September | last, announcing the de- 
cision of the throne to grant and “adopt a 
constitutional system in which the supreme 
authority shall be vested in the crown, but all 
questions of government shall be considered 
by a popular assembly.”” The edict sustains 
the decision to adopt a constitution by citing 
the deplorable condition of the country which 
threatens danger and disaster, which can only 
be avoided “by broadening our knowledge, 
improving our laws, and keeping in the path 
of progress."” However, before creating a 
constitution and a representative assembly, it 
says several things must be accomplished. 
The existing official organization must be re- 
formed and purified; education must be ex- 
tended; the finances put in order; the military 
system improved, and the gentry and people 
made to understand political affairs. In a few 
years, when the system shall have been studied 
and outlined, a form of constitution will be 
announced and a date for putting it in opera- 
tion fixed. 

The imperial government, not content with 
undertaking important reforms in education, 
jurisprudence, industries, and politics, has also 
grappled with the great moral vice of its peo- 
ple—the opium habit. This has within the past 
hundred years become the crying social evil 
of the country, and it is a gigantic struggle 
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which has been inaugurated for its eradication. 
No one who has not passed through the in- 
terior of the country can appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the problem. It is said that nearly 
every family has felt the clutch of this monster 
vice, and it is known to have impoverished 
whole communities. It is, however, denied 
that the drug is largely used by the official 
class. A prominent mandarin of Peking, 
speaking from intimate knowledge of the mat- 
ter, has stated that a very small percentage of 
high officials in Peking smoke opium, and that 
of all the viceroys and governors only one is 
addicted to the habit. 

This fact gives greater hope for the enforce- 
ment of the edict which was issued on Sep- 
tember 20 last, decreeing that steps be taken 
for the gradual suppression of the cultivation 
of the poppy and of the use of opium, and that 
both shall be completely abolished at the ex- 
piration of ten years. 

It would seem that the foregoing statement 
of the reforms undertaken in China would be 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of the most 
advanced advocates for its regeneration; but 
still other reforms are being urged upon the 
government and people. There are many 
who favor a change of the dress to the western 
style and the abolition of the queue by im- 
perial edict. Changes in these matters are 
already in progress in the army and the public 
schools, and it is probable that they will be 
extended, as in Japan, without governmental 
interference. 

The movement for abandoning the custom 
of foot-binding is making progress, but it 
seems the most tenacious practice to be over- 
come. It has withstood more than one im- 
perial edict, and the vast majority of the soci- 
ety women still cling to it as an evidence of 
refinement and fashion. [he Empress Dow- 
ager seems determined upon its destruction, 
has recently issued a new fulmination against 
it, and is seeking to bring to bear official ostra- 
cism and the influence of the schools. 

_ The cry of “China for the Chinese,” which 
is most heard among the students returned 
from Japan and other foreign countries, has 
given rise to the fear abroad that the Empire 
is on the eve of another uprising against for- 
eigners, such as the Boxer outbreak of 1900. 
Foreign powers having citizens or interests in 
China were advised to strengthen their navies 
in those waters, and it was even said that it 
was the purpose of our government to rein- 
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fcrce the army in the Philippines, so as to have 
an available force near by for the expected 
emergency. But such fears thus far have 
proved illusory. Notwithstanding the anti- 
dynastic societies, the spirit of unrest occa- 
sioned by the reform measures, the rice famine, 
and other disturbing causes, the past year has 
been more free than usual from public disor- 
ders—would it be an invidious comparison to 
say, less dishonored by riots and lynchings 
than the United States? It is true that there 
does exist in China a certain feeling of resent- 
ment against foreigners; but, in view of the 
spoliation of their territory, the enorinous in- 
demnities exacted, and the disposition to es- 
tablish a foreign monopoly for the exploitation 
of their industries and mines, it must be admit- 
ted that this feeling is not without some 
justification. The conduct of most foreigners, 
the missionaries excepted, in their intercourse 
with the natives has been truthfully described 
as masterful, high-handed, and generally over- 
bearing. 

I cannot close this review of the present 
condition of China without a reference to the 
improvements going on in some of the prin- 
cipal cities. Few things in civilized life are 
more repulsive than the interior of a native 
Chinese city, and this was especially the case 
with Peking until the past few years. Since 
the occupation of the allied army, and espe- 
cially in the last two years, a marvelous trans- 
formation has taken place in the capital. ‘The 
former broad thoroughfares, undrained, un- 
paved, and reeking with filth, have under- 
gone a wonderful change. In the center 
there has been constructed a wide macadam- 
ized road, with a parking on each side planted 
with trees, and next to the houses a paved 
sidewalk is laid with curbing and drain. A 
system of sewers has been adopted, and the 
city presents the appearance of having been 
thoroughly swept and garnished. A uniform 
police force adds to its city-like appearance. 
A telephone and electric service has been es- 
tablished, and tramways traverse the principal 
streets. 

The transformation of. Tientsin has been 
even more effective and complete. The old 
wall which surrounded the land side has been 
entirely removed and replaced with a wide 
boulevard, paved and plauted with trees, lined 
with attractive shops, and which extends 
also along the water front, with an electric 
tramway traversing its whole extent. The 
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former houses, all of one story, of unburnt 
brick or of thatch and reeds plastered, are 
giving place to others of larger proportions and 
of substantial construction in European style, 
many of two stories, and indicating a degree 
of comfort which could not have been 
dreamed of a few years ago. ‘The process of 
widening the interior streets, tearing down 
walls, and the construction of more sanitary 
dwellings, besides improving the general as- 
pect of the city, has also greatly improved its 
health. ‘The lighting and police arrangements 
are of a similar character, and it enjoys a 
blessing possessed by few other of the native 
cities, of an abundant supply of pure water, 
introduced by the international government. 
With these improvements there has come an 
intense activity in business. This renovation 
of the native Chinese cities must have a 
marked influence in strengthening the reform 
movement in all the departments to which | 
have referred. 
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The work of reform upon which China has 
entered is a herculean one. Many well- 
informed foreign observers predict that the 
movement will break down and the reaction 
will bring the country back to its ancient con- 
servative ways. [here are no doubt many 
obstacles in the way of success. The Chinese 
are attempting to bring about in government 
and society in a very few years what it re- 
quired centuries for the Anglo-Saxon and 
other European races to achieve. When that 
day arrives there will be a new alignment 
among the great powers of the earth and new 
features introduced into politics and society, 
not for the hurt, I trust, but for the betterment 
of humanity. On that day we shall compre- 
hend more fully the great truth proclaimed on 
Mars’ Hill 2,000 years ago, that ““God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on the face of the earth,”’ and that all races 
are entitled to equal treatment in law and 
government. 


Personality, Its Influence and Secrets 
By Franklin Boyd Edwards 


UXLEY declared that if some great 
power would guarantee to enable him 
always to speak what is true and do what is 
right, on condition of his being turned into a 
sort of clock and wound up every morning, he 
would instantly close with the offer. Would 
you? | think not one man in a hundred 
would. Why not? Because we have in- 
stinctive aversion to doing violence to the 
Greatest Thing in the World. And what is 
that> Drummond said “Love.” Let us 
look at it a little. 

Consider Helen Keller, born to imprison- 
ment in the dungeon of her own mere selfhood 
—deaf, blind, mute. Miss Sullivan, by patient 
and inspired service, released her from that 
imprisonment, led her slowly out into the light 
and glory of life. The something which 
made Miss Sullivan eager and able to render 
this beautiful service was love. But in point 
of greatness even that high and _ beneficent 
quality is absolutely incomparable to Helen 
Keller herself. The greatest thing in the 
world is Personality. Love is but a part of 
it, supplementing and crowning its other parts, 
all beauty and majesty of physique, all vigor 


and grit and courage, all mental keenness, 
reach, grasp and decision, all the subtle graces 
of mind and heart, high spiritual vision and 
deep insight, all purity, dignity, and serene 
poise of spirit. These combine to make what 
we name Personality. 

Look about you in a railway station, a 
hotel lobby, a great college grandstand. Your 
eye passes lightly over a hundred men. he 
one hundred and first holds it. You may not 
know who he is, nor ever have seen him be- 
fore, but straightway you say to yourself, he 
is somebody. Something about him distin- 
guishes him, gives him a manifest significance, 
like the evident value of a gold coin. ‘Lhat 
something is Personality and it is self-reveal- 
ing. Take Webster, for instance. hey 
said when he walked in Beacon street the 
houses looked smaller. Sidney Smith called 
him the greatest living lie, because nobody 
could possibly be so great as he looked. Ed- 
ward Everett declared that when he was 
earnestly speaking, sparks of fire leaped in his 
eyes. A bust of him, exhibited by a Euro- 
pean sculptor, was mistaken for a head of 
Jove. Or note how Emerson says that 
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“William of Orange won a subject away 
from the King of France every time he put off 
his hat,”’ so noble was his bearing. A Boston 
newspaper reported that on a certain day 
Washington street was dark and gloomy, until 
Phillips Brooks passed, whereupon the bright- 
ness returned. One might have profited al- 
most as much by a look into Emerson’s face 
as by reading his books. Just a glimpse of 
Napoleon at the hour of battle doubled the 
fighting force of those who saw him. Often 
one can tell by the author’s likeness in the 
frontispiece of a book whether it’s worth while 
to go any further. The halo in art is far 
more than a mechanical contrivance to denote 
sainthood. It witnesses to the fact that true 
men carry an atmosphere; they are fairly 
luminous. The captain of an athletic team, 
if well chosen, takes rank not by virtue of su- 
perior playing or technical knowledge of the 
game, but because there is about him a quality 
which makes his vim and spirit contagious. 
Church committees looking for a new minis- 
ter, pass by a score of possible eligibles and 
choose the twenty-first. ‘The others were as 
good preachers, as thorough scholars, as 
faithful pastors, but the elect one possesses 
this rare and compelling something we call 
magnetism, which is but a vague term indi- 
cating Personality. The speaker who pos- 
sesses it often influences his audience almost 
as much, while he stands silent before them for 
a moment, as during the hour of his speaking. 
This is the quality which accounts for the say- 
ing, “You have to like Mr. Roosevelt after 
you have met him.”’ Personality!—no other 
creation equals or approaches it. Indeed, 
when Jehovah accredited Moses as His am- 
bassador to the court of Pharaoh, He com- 
manded as the chief authority: “Tell him 
I Am sent you.” 

Now then, since Personality is the greatest 
thing in the world, what is the chief duty of 
man? I answer, deliberately, To honor, de- 
velop, express, and invest that personality. 
This is not egotistic and selfish. God gave 
man this personality as his tool, the finest, 
noblest, chief implement with which to make 
his mark on the world, serve his kind and 
honor his Maker. When the old bishop of 
the Methodist Church was examining a group 
of candidates for the ministry, he asked them: 
““Are you willing to be a nobody in Christ’s 
service?”” And every last one of them 
piously (as he thought). answered yes. ““Then 
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you're a poor lot!’ exclaimed the bishop. 
And so they were. That is a kind of humil- 
ity which is not Christian, because it is not 
only unproductive but contemptible. Christ’s 
man should be willing to take any humble sta- 
tion, but wherever he may be, always deter- 
mined, by God's grace, so to live, to labor, to 
fight, and to pray that as the servant of the 
Most High he shall weigh every ounce he can, 
strike blows that hit hard, and mean to his 
time all that he can possibly signify. 

Being a Christian man is being all a man 
can be. Holiness is near kin to haleness, 
which means health, and haleness close kin to 
wholeness, which means integrity, soundness, 
completeness. Christian life is not giving up, 
but growing up; not lopping off, but looming 
up. Its true note is not ascetic but athletic, 
and when Christ announced that He came 
that men might have life more abundantly, 
He did not mean longer life, but life overflow- 
ing, rich in content and extent, with far hori- 
zons and wide outlook. Just this Browning 
emphasizes when he says: 


“God gives each man one life, like a lamp, 
Then gives that lamp due measure of oil; 
Lamp lighted, hold high, wave wide.” 


All very fine, you say, for the man who 
happens to have been endowed with Person- 
ality! But how about the hundred men who 
do not strike an observer as being somebody, 
who haven't the gift of personal magnetism? 
Well, my answer is that Personality is not all 
endowment; it may be acquired, or, more 
accurately yet, developed. When the spring 
comes and the sun’s rays fall more warmly, 
the grass and leaves begin to grow. There 
are seeds in the ground and life—dormant and 
waiting to be stirred. The sun might shine a 
million years, hot as midsummer, and without 
those seeds lying there waiting, no fair garment 
of verdure would ever clothe the bare, brown 
body of Earth. And vice versa. Just so, 
we notice now and again a former stenog- 
rapher and private secretary to Presidents be- 
comes a cabinet officer. Partly it is from 
native endowment, and partly from the wak- 
ening influence of association with great men. 
Character is not taught, but caught; not fully 
inborn, nor springing, full armed, like Min- 
erva from Jove’s head, but wakened, roused, 
kindled by the contagious touch of another of 
a little longer development, and maybe, of 
larger growth. Yet after all, this is the fine 
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fundamental truth of life. Every man is of 
unique value, has a rare gleam of virtue for 
his own, his point of view, his individual work 
and message, which no other man can have 
had. His business in life is to live that out, 
build it up, utter it, make it effective. 

How shall he do it? By getting out where 
the sun can strike down to those seeds that 
are waiting in him; that means: make helpful 
friendships, listen to wise teachers, keep high 
company with men who have deeps and 
heights about them. Read Paul’s prayer 
written to the men in Thessalonica: ““The very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly (set you 
apart, distinguish you in every great way), 
and I pray God your whole body, soul and 
spirit, be kept without blemish even in the 
presence of Christ. Faithful is he who hath 
promised, who also will do it.”” (1. Thess., 
5:23.) Just to this point was Emerson 
speaking when he said, “Follow God, and 
where you go men shall think they walk in 
hallowed cathedrals.’’ Phillips Brooks puts 
it, ““The influence of a man whose heart God 
hath touched is like a breeze of fresh air let in 
to a heated and stifling room.’” You are a 
lamp of three wicks, body, soul (mind) and 
spirit. Let God light them (most likely He 
has already), now you turn them up, keep 
them trimmed, let them blaze, wherever you 
are, throwing out your cheer, your light, your 
beacon message in your time. Then “as one 
flame kindleth another nor groweth less there- 
by,” so shall your life kindle, waken, rouse 
others. 

In everyday terms, what does it mean? 
My body: honor it, build it up, keep it un- 
dishonored. By noble uses, make it to be- 
come a sanctuary. 


“Build thee more stately mansions, oh my 
soul, 
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While the swift seasons roll, 

leave thy low-vaulted past, 

Let each new temple nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven by a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell 

By life’s unresting sea.” 


My mind: Meditate; store it with true 
thoughts, pure thoughts, thoughts fit to treas- 
ure up; let it keep company with the noblest 
men of the ages, whose wisdom, vision, and 
profitable experience may be made my own 
by an hour’s reading every day; let me prepare 
myself to recognize, appreciate, respond to and 
succeed the truest, most devoted and helpful 
spirits of all the days past and present, and 
finally keep my eyes on the stainless peaks 
where Christ is. 

My spirit: how great a word it is! All 
generous impulses, all chivalrous motives, all 
noble aspirations, all love of beauty and truth 
and goodness; every hatred of weakness and 
wrong, every fine portrait of memory and 
ideal! Oh, match this svirit with all the best 
about you; open it to Him who knows what 
is in man, and who alone has grace to bestow 
and loving power of mastery to develop your 
unawakened best! And always remember 
how He reckons in the yearnings, the unut- 
tered and unutterable aspirations there— 


‘All instincts immature, all purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 
the man’s amount, 

Thoughts hardly to be packed into a single 
act; 

Fancies that broke through language and 
escaped. 

All I could never be, all men ignored in me 

This I was worth to him, 

Whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


The Man for President 


By George Irving 


HO shall be president? President of 
what? If we get a clear answer to 

this second question we will have well-nigh 
answered the first. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has, in the development of 
our educational institutions, been given the 
virtual control of their religious development, 


While our Associations have been given this 
great task, no one will have the hardihood to 
suggest that even in any single institution we 
have begun to reach our full possibilities. 

In many of our colleges we have been too 
busy keeping the Association going to remem- 
ber that our work is to bring every last man 








in the institution into a definite, close contact 
with Jesus, that His plans may control the life 
of the individual. The Association which 
confesses that any one class, clique or indi- 
vidual even, remains outside the range of deh- 
nite influence, has not made a start at occupy- 
ing the territory, which by the fact of its ex- 
istence it has preémpted. 

With this as the objective of the Associa- 
tion, who should be its president? Let us 
understand right here that the president is the 
actual chief executive, not only where there is 
no salaried general secretary, but equally so 
where there is such an officer. Figureheads 
may have been ornamental on the old-fash- 
ioned sailing sloops. They do not have any 
excuse for existence in a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

The realization of the great trust reposed 
in the president comes, I fear, only too slowly 
to most general secretaries, and even to the 
president himself. No one thinks that the 
president of a great bank is a non-important 
personage even though the general manager be 
ever so capable and faithful. Let the general 
secretary be as effective as possible, the presi- 
dent must continue to interpret the under- 
graduate point of view, and lead in the mak- 
ing of plans and the execution of them. 

The man who serves and leads this organ- 
ization must not be afraid of planning great 
things. Not only will he need to plan large 
advance movements, but he will have to pos- 
sess the courage necessary to captain a siege. 
Some things can be done with a dash; these 
are not generally the most difficult. A great 
many enterprises, however, will have to be 
carefully planned and slowly executed under 
discouraging conditions. This requires a man 
who believes his work to be God-appointed. 
Without this great transforming conviction no 
one can accomplish anything worth while, 
least of all he who is a spiritual leader. 

The president must be able to give a liberal 
share of his time to his office, without seriously 
interfering with his class standing. This he 
can do if he is the right man. The three 
men who most efficiently filled this post in my 
own college during my acquaintance with it 
were gold medalists in medicine or science. 

The Association should be represented by 
a man who stands for normal, healthy scholar- 
ship. I do not mean that we should seek out 
a prize man. Prize men do not always pre- 
sent a desirable type of manhood. My idea 
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is that before a man can lead a great organiza- 
tion he must have set himself seriously to the 
accomplishment of his purpose in entering col- 
lege. We have, to be sure, passed the stage 
when the educational attainments of religious 
leaders are discounted. We need, however, 
constantly to remind ourselves that loyalty to 
our Lord and His program demands the best 
in every relationship of life. 

In some quarters we have lost power by 
making a rule as to athletic or social standing 
in the candidate for this office. Any student 
who is fortunate enough to possess athletic 
prowess, and at the same time is wise enough 
to maintain the proper sense of proportion in 
his life, possesses at least one strong qualifica- 
tion for any undergraduate post of influence. 
To appoint any one leader of our religious 
forces merely, or even chiefly, because of his 
record on the campus or track, seems to me a 
serious lack of perspective. Not infrequently 
athletic and social lions have a way of lying 
down quite harmlessly before any real difh- 
culty. 

Very few colleges have anything like satis- 
factory headquarters for their religious activi- 
ties. This will not continue to be the case if 
a proper work is being done and the need is 
vigorously represented to men and women of 
means. The new president will need to be 
brave enough to begin an aggressive move- 
ment to secure all the money necessary for 
proper equipment. The size of the sum, 
which may well be larger than any with which 
he may be personally familiar, must not stag- 
ger him. ‘This is not man’s enterprise. We 
do not carry on the warfare with mere human 
power. He who sat over against the treas- 
ury, and who has increasingly the control of 
great sums of money, He is our Lord. In the 
matter of necessary finances we receive not be- 
cause we ask not. Let the president plan in 
his policy to ask and get all that is required for 
the proper conduct of his work. 

To the last I have left one absolutely es- 
sential quality in the man who is to lead the 
Christian Association in college. | hesitate 
to state it, because it is in danger of becoming 
trite and, as a consequence, uninfluential. 
This man must have definite first-hand deal- 
ing with Jesus Christ. He must have no 


doubt about the need of men for a Savior. 
He must know that Christ does actually take 
hold of weak-willed, as well as strong-willed 
men, and in reality transform their lives. 


We 
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have always needed this kind of leadership. 
Unless I misread the indications in some direc- 
tions, we need it more in 1907 than ever 
before. Other organizations will attend to 
the athletic and social life of students, and 
we must help make them do it well. But the 
Association is a God-sent organization, whose 
sole mission is, if we understand the phrase in 
its wide meaning, to bring men to know Jesus 
as Savior and Lord. Nothing short of this 
should be the ambition of the highly honored 
student who is to be given this post which 
will be more in the limelight, perhaps, than 
any other undergraduate office. Who is 
suficient for these things? May the presi- 
dents of all our North American Associations 
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learn the great fact, which one of true spiritual 
insight discovered, when he said “I can do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me.” 

O for a generation of Christian captains 
who will be big enough to see the Association 
forgotten, if we can conceive of such a condi- 
tion being necessary, if only men—all the 
men—may be helped in the fundamental re- 
lationships of life. We are not commissioned 
to secure buildings, to get men to attend re- 
ligious meetings or the summer conferences, or 
to support unselfish enterprises, such as mis- 
sions. We are commissioned to introduce 
men into increasingly intimate friendship with 
our Lord. 


for Prayer 


By Rev. Charles R. Erdman, Princeton, N. J. 


HE fascinating biography of Sir George 
Williams, to which appropriate refer- 
ence was made in the previous issue of The In- 
tercollegian, reminds us of the fact that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had its 
origin in a meeting of young men who had 
gathered in a small bedroom for intercessory 
prayer. he answer to this intercession has 
appeared in great international religious move- 
ments which are today molding the lives of 
young men in every part of the world. It is 
this fact which gives significance to the call, 
issued by the general committee of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, for the observ- 
ance of February 10, 1907, as a Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students, and which sug- 
gests, in this connection, an inspiring vision of 
the power and possibilities of prayer. he 
thoughtful phrases in which the call is framed 
intimate that certain preparatory steps will be 
helpful, not only to those who would truly 
enjoy the privileges of this day, but to all who 
desire at any time to offer “‘fervent and effec- 
tual prayer.’ 

Of course, there is much of truth in the 
assertions of those who maintain that, for 
prayer, no preparation is needed. ‘‘God is 
ever ready to hear the cry of His children.” 
ihe request need not be premeditated; the 
petition may be unexpressed, or only voiced 
in a sigh. The true preparation has been 


made in the finished work of Christ, so that 


now, under all circumstances, we can “draw 
near with boldness unto the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy and may find grace 
to help us in time of need.” 

On the other extreme, we can agree with 
the essential thought of those who contend 
that the whole life must be a preparation for 
prayer. he condition which our Master 
stated is full of significance: “If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in you, ask whatso- 
ever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
With these words in view, it is evident that 
prayer is not a matter of changing moods, and 
feelings, and sentiments, but a matter of char- 
acter and life. Unless there is trust in Christ 
and a desire to keep His commandments, there 
can be no real, effectual prayer; but where 
these are truly present, all experiences and serv- 
ice become forms of communion, and a Chris- 
tian can in a real sense “pray without ceas- 
ing.” 

Yet, without disputing either of these posi- 
tions, it is also true that there are occasions 
when prayer should be more than mere ejacu- 
lation; and however continual the communion 
of daily life, there should be seasons of special 
prayer for specific objects. For such occa- 
sions and seasons there are definite expedients 
which enable one to pray with more reality, 
definiteness, gladness and power. 

For instance, retirement is a provision of 
which we are taught by the express command, 








as well as by the example of our Master. It 
suggests not only a secluded place, but also 
the allotment of time for prayer. It reminds 
us of Him who not only said “‘when thou 
prayest enter into thy closet,’’ but who also 
spent long hours in communion amidst the 
loneliness of mountain and of shore. | here 
must be some provision made for shutting out 
distracting thoughts, that one may be shut in 
with God. Yet this is only and specially to 
secure reflection, for such a mental exercise is 
impossible where there is distraction and haste. 
In the call for prayer to which we have been 
referring, warning is given of the pitiful resul.s 
of “insufficient meditation.”” ‘This thought is 
forcefully set forth by Dr. Pierson in his helpful 
book entitled ‘‘Lessons in :the School of 
Prayer’: ‘“To such reflection hurry and worry 
are fatal. He who rushes into the presence 
of God, io hasten through a few formal peti- 
tions, and then hasten back to outside cares 
and pursuits, does not tarry long enough to 
lose the impression of what is without and get 
the impress of what is within the secret cham- 
ber. He does not take time to fix his mind’s 
gaze on the unseen and eternal. Many a so- 
called praying man has never once really met 
and seen God in the closet. The soul, dis- 
turbed and perturbed, tossed up and down 
and driven to and fro by worldly thoughts and 
cares, can no more become a mirror to reflect 
God, than a ruffled lake can become the mir- 
ror of the starry heights that arch above it.”’ 
Yet when we speak of shutting out cares 
and distracting thoughts, we do not mean to 
suggest that the mind should become, in 
prayer, or in preparation for prayer, such a 
blank, or vacuum as certain neo-Platonic 
philosophers seemed to imply. “I do not 
know what to think about, when I try to 
meditate,’’ a young man recently was heard 
to exclaim. Let us suggest, then, that the 
reading of a Psalm or of some other portion of 
Scripture is an excellent preparation for prayer. 
Some Christians find great help in the use of a 
hymnal. If it is not already a familiar ex- 
perience, one may be surprised at the influence 
upon heart and mind of repeating aloud, or 
singing softly, when alone, such a hymn as 
“More Love to Thee, O Christ,” or “My 
Jesus, I Love Thee,”’ or “Spirit of God, De- 
scend upon my Heart.”” Then, too, there 
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are many devotional books, single pages of 
which may be helpful, not as substitutes for 
prayer, but as preparation for prayer, or as a 
guide in prayer. Among others may be men- 
tioned “Closet and Altar’ (Pilgrim Press, 
Chicago), or “Kyrie Eleison’’ (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia). Whatever will tend to 
fx our thoughts upon God, and upon His 
grace, and holiness, and service, will prepare 
us to approach Him in sincerity and in truth. 

Obviously, too, our meditation should turn 
upon the specific objects for which we are to 
intercede. ‘This is why one Christian worker, 
who was known as a man of spiritual power, 
declared that for him “‘a map of the mission 
field was the best prayer-book in the world.” 
‘Thus the prayer calendars issued by several 
mission boards have had wonderful influence 
in increasing the volume and fervor of believ- 
ing prayer. 

The first result of such reflection will prob- 
ably be repentance; and, than this, there could 
be no one experience more helpful for those 
who are to be intercessors. Consciousness of 
fault and confession of sin leads to the for- 
giveness of those who have trespassed against 
us—and such forgiveness is an absolute con- 
dition of true prayer. While cherishing any 
known sin, or while feeling hatred in our 
hearts, let us not think of attempting to ap- 
proach the golden altar to intercede for our 
fellow men. 

A second result of such reflection will be a 
stronger faith, a sense of the reality of prayer, 
a consciousness of the presence of God. ‘This 
is supremely to be desired, for ““he that comes 
to God must believe that He is and that He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 

When some such effort has been made in 
preparation for prayer, we shall appreciate 
more and more its privilege; it will be no 
longer a duty but an increasing joy, and the 
most effective of all forms of service; for— 


“There is no holy service, but hath its secret 

bliss 

Yet of all blessed ministries, is none so dear 
as this, — 

The ministry of purest love, uncrossed by 
any fear 

That bids us meet at the Master’s feet, and 
keeps us ever near.” 
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DELEGATES AT RUSTON 


The Ruston Conference 
By J. Lovell Murray 


HE delegates attending the Southwestern 
Student Conference went to Ruston 
meaning business. They attended the gen- 
eral sessions faithfully; almost to a man they 
enrolled either in a Bible class or a mission 
study class; they availed themselves liberally 
of opportunities for interviews and, in general, 
geve themselves to the matter in hand. There 
were 141 registered, and these represented 
thirty institutions. 

The Conference was the guest of the people 
of Ruston, Louisiana, and the delegates were 
loud in praise of the kind hospitality offered 
them in the homes of the citizens. ‘The local 
arrangements were most thoughtfully made 
and the wheels of the Conference moved with 
a minimum of friction. Most of the sessions 
were held in the First Methodist Church, the 
remainder being in the Baptist Church and the 
Louisiana Industrial Institute. On the grounds 
of this Institute all the athletic events were 


held. On the last day of the Conference the 
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delegates walked out some two miles to a 
wooded hillside, where one of the most im- 
pressive sessions of the Conference was held. 

Careful attention had been given the pro- 
gram. First things fell into first places. “The 
claims of Christ on every’ man for renouncing 
all that he has, received the strongest empha- 
sis, and after that, the claims of various forms 
of life service—missionary work at home or on 
the foreign field, the Christian ministry, Asso- 
ciation work—as well as the opportunities for 
lay service in the ordinary church activities. 
These topics were presented at the platform 
meetings each morning and at the life work 
meetings each evening. 

Due regard was had to the importance of 
discussions on methods of work. Twice a 
day a Conference on some Association activity 
was held under the presidency of an expert 
leader, and simultaneously with one of these 
there was held each day a missionary institute. 
Three additional daily conferences were held 
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—one for student volunteers, one for stu- 
dents looking forward to the ministry and one 
for the study of national problems. 

Four hours were set apart for recreation 
and athletics each day. Under the manage- 
ment of a very live committee, a busy athletic 
program was carried out in the afternoons, 
sometimes in spite of driving rains, and an 
effort was made to impress every delegate 
with the importance of his forming a rigid 
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habit of daily exercise. One afternoon was 
devoted to a “Blowout” in the auditorium of 
the Industrial Institute under the direction of 
the College Spirit Committee. Att this an ex- 
citing program was whirled off, each State 
and each of the larger delegations contributing 
a four-minute “‘stunt.”” ‘These ranged all the 
way from the mild effort of the “‘Faculty”’ to 
the blood-curdling war dance around the fire 
of the Oklahoma Indians. These afternoon 
features added much to the spirit of cordial 
good-fellowship that was so characteristic of 
the gathering. 

Probably few men missed what they came 
to seek. Practical counsel was gathered from 
conferences and personal interviews; normal 
class training was acquired in Bible and mis- 
sion study, and a quiet, deep inspiration for 
larger service was manifestly infused into many 
of the delegates. Four men stated that they 
had yielded themselves to Christ for the first 
time during the days of the Conference, and at 
least a dozen men were led to give themselves 
to definite Christian service for life. If the 
blessings which the delegates testified to hav- 
ing received will be fairly translated into new 
habits of life and new efforts for the uplifting 
of their fellow students, a strong impetus 
should soon be given to the religious life in the 
colleges and universities of the Southwest. 


The Pacific Grove Conference 
By Neil McMillan, Jr. 


NE hundred and thirty-seven delegates 
O from the student Associations repre- 
senting thirteen institutions of California met 
in the annual midwinter conference at Pacific 
Grove, from December 29 to January 6. 
The Conference was very fortunate in having 
as its presiding officer John Willis Baer, 
LL.D., the new president of Occidental Col- 
lege, who has been widely known as the gen- 
eral secretary of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment and also as secretary of the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Baer opened the Conference with an ex- 
ceedingly helpful address which set the men to 
thinking on the basic principles of the Chris- 
tian life. This address also indicated very 
clearly that the tone of the Conference would 
be deeply spiritual, and the expectations of the 


leaders were fully realized before the closing 
session. This spiritual tone was fostered and 
further developed by the work of the dele- 
gates in the group Bible classes. _ Practically 
all of the men enrolled in one of the ten groups 
which took up the study of the Life of Christ 
in the Bosworth and Sharman courses, the 
Acts and Epistles and the Teaching of Jesus 
and His Apostles. A training class was con- 
ducted for the leaders of the Conference 
groups, but the sessions were open to all men 
who cared to attend. The attendance at these 
Bible classes and at the training group was 
very regular and well maintained. 

The conferences on North American prob- 
lems, under the direction of Mr. I. B. Rhodes, 
State secretary of Oregon, and the mission 
study classes, under Dr. S. M. Zwemer and 
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T. H. Clellan, of the Volunteer Movement, 
were conducted at the same hour. Dr. 
Baer’s discussions of the immigration question 
attracted a great deal of attention. lhe 
third session each morning was given up to the 
discussion of Association problems, also under 
the leadership of Mr. Rhodes, and in this ses- 
sion the principal departments of the student 
Association were given a place. 

The guidance of the Holy Spirit was par- 
ticularly manifested in the platform addresses, 
for almost without exception, the speakers laid 
great emphasis on the fundamentals regarding 
which some of the men were hazy, and drove 
home to the hearts of the delegates the impor- 
tance of a vital and progressive friendship with 
Jesus Christ. The life work meetings, round 
table discussions and delegation meetings were 
all exceedingly helpful in clearing up doubts 
as to beliefs, life work and local Assoc:ation 
problems. 

A memorial service was held in honor of 
Sir George Williams and Reno Hutchinson, 
the general secretary of the Spokane Associa- 
tion and an old Pacific Grove leader. ‘The 


Conference was very fortunate in having Mr. 
Richard C. Morse, the general secretary of the 
International Committee, and Mr. Henry J. 
McCoy, the general secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Association, who were personal friends 
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of Sir George, to tell of their estimate of that 
wonderful life. A number of the delegates, 
and several of the leaders, told of the splendid 
Christian manhood of Hutchinson, and the 
whole service led to the resolve on the part of 
many men to live the kind of a life that these 
two men had lived. 

The closing Sunday of the Conference was 
one of decision for many men. At the after- 
noon session five men decided to give Jesus 
Christ the mastery in their lives, and a number 
of others renewed their allegiance to Him. 
At the evening session, which closed the Con- 
ference, many men indicated their decision to 
enter the Christian ministry, the foreign work 
or the Association secrelaryship, and a still 
larger number indicated a determination to 
make their lives count through the Association 
work in bringing the Kingdom of Christ into 
their institutions. 

Special mention should be made of the 
addresses of President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University; Dr. F. W. Clampett, 
of Trinity Church, San Francisco; Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, of Arabia; Dana W. Bartlett, of 
Los Angeles; Charles D. Hurrey and others. 
The work of Harry L. Henderson, state 
student secretary of California, in handling the 
business side of the Conference cannot be com- 
mended too highly. 








New Bible Study Courses 


By Lucius Hopkins Miller, Princeton University 


HE task of providing adequate Biblical 
instruction in our college preparatory 
schools is one that has long vexed headmas- 
ters, and probably will continue to do so for a 
long time to come. Whatever may be the so- 
lution as to curriculum courses, there can be no 
doubt that independent cultivation of the field 
through the medium of the voluntary classes 
of Christian Associations is highly important, 
and, for this reason, all friends of Bible study 
will welcome two new courses recently pub- 
lished by the International Committee. It is 
impossible to put down a fixed series of courses 
upon either preparatory schools or colleges. 
Institutions vary too greatly in the Biblical ad- 
vantages offered by their curricula, as well as 
in the character and needs of their students, to 
be forced successfully into any common mold 
of Biblical study. It is a sign of progress, 
therefore, that the International Committee is 
publishing an ever larger variety of courses 
from which any institution may select a series 
that will best suit its needs. The Bible group 
is primarily a bit of moral and religious 
leaven, and this thought should be kept fore- 
most in the choice of courses. But along with 
this controlling idea and, indeed, inseparable 
from it, is the conception of the Bible group 
as an appropriator and disseminator of the 
facts of the Bible, and this should lead to the 
establishment of a definite scheme of study 
that will cover, as well as may be, both the 
Old Testament and the New. 

In Mr. Willman’s ‘‘Men of the Old Testa- 
ment,’”' designed for preparatory students, we 
have a course admirably planned, clearly 
articulated, and executed with head and 
heart. The net result is a clear idea, in the 
main, of the religious development of the 
Hebrews, a good acquaintance with many of 
the noblest Old Testament passages and, 
lastly and most important, a sure lift upwards 
every day. ‘The course carries us from Abra- 
ham to John the Baptist with the skill of an 
experienced cicerone and introduces us to all 
the Hebrew leaders most worth knowing. Here 
has been made a creditable attempt to adapt 

‘Men of the Old Testament. By Leon K. Will- 


man. A course of eighteen studies, arranged for daily use. 
New York: International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


the modern view of the Bible to the needs of 
schoolboys. One's only regret is that Mr. 
Willman has not applied to the early portions 
of the course the same thoroughgoing treat- 
ment that characterizes some of the later parts, 
such as Esther and Jonah. It is best adapted 
to the needs of the more advanced prepara- 
tory students. This course, like that of Dr. 
Leacock, improves as it advances. lhe 
handling of the historical material, the selec- 
tion of passages and their application are all 
excellent. 

It is a pity that Dr. Leacock, in his ‘“Stud- 
ies in the Life of St. Paul,’’* does not attempt 
a more modern method of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. With the exception, however, of Part 
iI., dealing with ““The Beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Church,” and of Part VIII., on “Paul's 
Imprisonment and Death,” where the treat- 
ment rests upon an insecure historical assump- 
tion, the course is a good one and well suited 
to older preparatory boys. In fact, the very 
qualities that impair the value of Part II. help 
to enhance the value of Parts III.-VII., in 
which Paul's activity is vividly portrayed, the 
historical resumé at the beginning of each 
day’s work, as in Mr. Willman’s course, as- 
sisting largely to this end. Many bits of in- 
teresting illustrative information are scattered 
through the studies. The concluding section 
on ‘The Personality and Service of St. Paul” 
is, perhaps, the best part of the book. Pre- 
paratory school Associations are to be con- 
gratulated on having another New Testament 
course to supplement Mr. Murray’s “‘Life of 
Christ.”” 

Two main sources of weakness in the 
Christian Church of our day are its failure to 
adapt itself to changed social, industrial and 
political conditions and inability or unwilling- 
ness to recognize the validity of the methods 
and conclusions of modern thought within the 
pale of the Bible and religion. ‘Those who 
feel the pertinency of these statements will 
have a special welcome for Professor Jenks’s 
course on “The Political and Social Signif- 

? Studies in the Life of St Paul. By Arthur G. 
Leacock. A course of twenty-three studies, arranged 
for daily use. New York: International committee of 


Young Men’s Christian Associations. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 
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cance of the Life and Teachings of Jesus,””* 
and for the course on “The Work and Teach- 
ings of the Earlier Prophets,”’* by Professor 
Kent and Mr. Smith. [he student Assoz'a- 
tions are training up men for service in the 
various denominations of the Christian Church 
and they can do no better than to induce 
men to study the Bible under such illumina- 
tive schemes of treatment as are here to be 
found. Both courses are packed with daily 
inspiration, and I do not know a better way 
to persuade a man to become an active Chris- 
tian than by getting him to join a class using 
one or the other of these two courses. 

Probably no departments of study are 
more generally popular in our colleges than 
those dealing with social and political ques- 
tions, and for that reason alone Professor 
Jenks’s course would make a strong appeal. 
But the hold this book will undoubtedly come 
to have upon college men will be due still 
more to the fact that the subject is in the hands 
of a master of social and political questions 
who has himself sat long and profitably at the 
feet of the Great Master. Every page is 
alive. Questions that are at this moment in 
the minds of everyone, and will be increasingly 
in the years to come, press one upon another 
as you turn the pages, and throughout there 
breathes a spirit of confidence in the Christian 
solution which, in the preface, is explicitly de- 
clared to be the author’s deepest faith. ‘The 
relation of Christianity to government, indi- 
vidual responsibility, pleasures, wealth, the 
poor, criminals, war, and international rela- 
tions are some of the chief subjects taken up. 
The class may well discuss in addition the 
race question and the modern industrial situa- 
tion, perhaps the two most insistent problems 
of our country today, and take up, perhaps, 
a more extended treatment of socialism and 
practical politics. 

The arrangement of material in the book is 
new and effective. The Scripture passages 
and references to literature which, by the way, 
are numerous and well chosen, are printed on 

“The Political and Social Significance of the Life 
and Teachings of Jesus. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. 
D., LL.D. A course of twelve stucies, arranged for 
daily use. New York: International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

* The Work and Teachings of the Earlier Prophets. 
By Charles F. Kent and Robert S. Smith. A course 
of thirteen studies, arranged for daily use. New York : 


International Committee of Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
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the left-hand page, leaving the right-hand page 
for the author’s always luminous discussion of 
the question for the day. This course of 
study may be used by any college class, but 
will doubtless find greatest acceptance among 
the older students. 

The trend of the course on the Hebrew 
Prophets can be caught from the following 
sentences in the preface: ‘The Hebrew 
Prophets are unquestionably the most impor- 
tant figures in the pre-Christian religious his- 
tory of the human race. * * * An in- 
telligent appreciation of the Hebrew Prophets 
is the open door to the understanding of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. * * * 
And yet the Prophets are, on the whole, the 
most misunderstood of all the world’s great 
leaders. * * * ‘The purpose of these 
studies is to enable the student of today to 
become personally acquainted with these in- 
spired Prophets of the past.’’ In adaptation 
of material to student needs this course is the 
best ore ever gotten oui by the Internationa! 
Committee, and this is doubtless due in large 
measure to Mr. Smith, whose experience at 
Yale fitted him to do just this very thing. As 
in the course just reviewed we have here a 
series of studies admirably suited to the tem- 
per of the times. The Hebrew Prophets 
were essentially social reformers, and every 
lesson forces upon the student conditions and 
problems presented also to us today here in 
our own United States. Professor Kent 
makes thoroughly intelligible the historical at- 
mosphere in which the eighth century Prophets 
did their work, thus enabling us to discern 
with ease the similarity of life then to life now, 
the striking identity of the problems and the 
power of the remedy proposed. The won- 
derful message of the Prophets is faithfully in- 
terpreted by means of a method somewhat 
different from that used in any of the other 
courses published by the International Com- 
mittee, a sort of running commentary upon 
the text. There is power, latent and mani- 
fest, in every day’s lesson. not only because 
there was power in every thought and act of 
the Great Prophets, but also because the au- 
thors have entered sympathetically into the 
prophetical life and have set up a well-nigh 
perfect medium. After two introductory 
studies dealing with the “Genesis of the He- 
brew Prophets” and the “Work of the 
Earliest Prophets,’’ Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah are taken up in tum. All who 
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use the course—and they will be many, for it 
is the only satisfactory Old [Testament course 
for college men published by the International 
Committee—will hope that the authors will be 
able at some future date to extend the course 
to include all the important Prophets of the 
Hebrews. 

All these courses mark an improvement 
over their predecessors in their curtailment, 
with a few exceptions, of the daily stint of 


February 


work. Allowance must be made for the fact 
that the average man will spend only a few 
minutes each day upon a lesson, and more 
daily study will be done because this fact is 
reckoned with in each of these four courses. 
The thanks of all are due to those who have 
been concerned in the preparation and publi- 
cation of these notable additions to the course 
list of the Bible study departments of our 
Christian Associations. 


The Entire Student Community for Bible Study 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


HERE has been in recent years a veri- 
table revolution in the attitude that 
thinking men have taken toward the Bible. 
This book is no longer simply a manual for 
professional religionists, it is not a book whose 
use is confined to the prayer meeting or to the 
Sunday-school. The book is coming to its 
own among all classes of those who want to 
ascertain some of the most vital facts ever laid 
down concerning history, biography, religion, 
and the principles guiding successful life. 
Among the 33,000 men who last year 
were studying in the special Bible courses ar- 
ranged for students, there were many men who 
for the first time entered upon the systematic 
and thoroughgoing examination of the truths 
of the Bible. There were thousands of these 
men studying in group classes who were not 
professing Christians, but who undertook this 
study for some of the following reasons: (1) 
for the sake of getting first-hand knowledge 
of the facts underlying the Christian religion; 
(2) for the sake of securing the literary and 
educational values of the most influential 
book in the world’s literature; (3) for the 
sake of the inspiration which comes from an 
intelligent contact with the great personalities 
of the Bible; and (4) for the sake of the in- 
fluence of Biblical truth upon the formation 
and elevation of moral ideals. ‘lhe study of 
the Bible from any one of these viewpoints 
would be reason sufficient for any thinking 
man to devote particular attention to its teach- 
ings. Furthermore, when to these values of 
Bible study there is added the tremendous re- 
ligious interest of this book, which thinking 
men cannot ignore but are bound to appre- 
ciate, we have abundant reason for explaining 


the peculiar favor given to this study by all 
kinds of men. 

Much of this interest has doubtless been 
awakened by Biblical scholars during the past 
ten or fifteen years, both in this country and 
in other lands. There has been often wide 
disagreement both as regards the results and 
the methods of these scholars. ‘This very dis- 
agreement, however, has brought the Bible to 
the interested attention of men who think, both 
within and without our institutions of learning. 
The natural and informal method of group 
Bible study has also greatly facilitated the 
reaching with this vital book all parts of the 
constituency within our colleges and universi- 
ties. Moreover, the presentation of this study 
in definite, intelligent, outlined form, consist- 
ent with the usage of the student intellect, has 
been conducive to a marked interest in mate- 
rial which heretofore has often been formidable 
and mysterious to the average young man in 
the schools. The recent publication of such 
courses of study as the one just issued by Prof. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell University, 
on the social significance of the teaching 
of Jesus, has also been a factor in making 
Bible study attractively real to college men 
who are desirous of helping to solve some of 
the great modern problems of society. 

For these and other reasons we are now 
confronted with a peculiar privilege and op- 
portunity as regards Bible study in North 
American institutions of higher learning. 
When as last year we had Bible study car- 
ried on successfully both as regards quality of 
study and numbers engaged, in universities, 
colleges, preparatory schools, military schools, 
agricultural and professional institutions, tech- 
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nical schools, normal, commercial and colored 
iastitutions, we are no longer limited to the 
idea sometimes prevalent that such work is 
only adapted to particular types of institutions 
and to particular kinds of men in these insti- 
tutions. Proof is at hand showing that there 
is at present no type of student or faculty mem- 
ber who, for any peculiar and unprecedented 
reason, cannot be brought to an interested 
valuation of Bible study. It is extremely im- 
portant that in every institution the following 
classes of men should be heartily engaged in 
projecting this educational and religious en- 
deavor. 

The members of the faculty are among the 
most important agents in the promotion of stu- 
dent Bible study. They are important factors 
not only because of their influential standing 
in the student community, but also because of 
tlier numbers. According to the ““World’s 
Almanac,”” in 1906 there were 19,860 in- 
structors in 403 of the leading colleges and 
universities of North America. The percentage 
of these men who are actually assisting in this 
Bible work in the institutions with which we 
are most familiar will reveal to us the great 
mass of unemployed strength which this move- 
ment possesses among the teachers of North 
American colleges. The assistance of these 
men has not been gained to any such degree 
as it should be secured. In many cases some 
of the most influential and scholarly college 
presidents and members of faculty, in the press 
of many duties, have almost entirely relegated 
such service to the students. No movement 
in our colleges can eventually and thoroughly 
succeed without the intelligent, conservative 
and enthusiastic co-operation of the teaching 
force. In pursuance of this belief, during the 
past college year in many institutions confer- 
ences and dinners for faculty men have been 
held in connection with the visits of secretaries 
and other men interested and informed con- 
cerning student Bible activity. Such confer- 
ences have been greatly assisted by an Inter- 
national Advisory Council, composed of 
prominent Biblical scholars and _ professors 
who have not only been engaged in writing 
and criticising student Bible courses, but also 
have opened the way to the college faculties 
in many instances. The following definite 
services are being rendered by college presi- 
dents and faculty: (1) Leading Bible classes. 
Quite often these classes are Bible groups of 
not more than ten or twelve men who are in 
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particularly intimate relation to the professor 
in his own department. (2) Training of stu- 
dent Bible leaders, preparing them for intelli- 
gent teaching by suggestions on the material 
itself, by the answering of knotty questions, 
by the direction to reference books upon the 
subject, and by personal interest in indi- 
vidual leaders. (3) Attendance and partici- 
pation in the Bible conferences and public 
meetings of the Associations. (4) Opening 
of their homes to receive members of Bible 
classes, both for the purpose of social acquaint- 
ance and intercourse, and also in order to pre- 
sent brief talks by prominent scholars on 
particular phases of Bible study. hese lec- 
tures and talks are often helpfully followed by 
a questionaire. (5) Influential and hearty 
co-operation with particular classes of students 
with whom faculty men often have peculiar 
influence. In many cases college presidents 
and men on the faculty have been the means 
of greatly advancing Bible work among men 
interested in athletics, fraternities and musical 
organizations, because of the identification, 
directly or indirectly, of these presidents and 
professors with these different bodies of stu- 
dents. (6) An intimate knowledge of the 
courses, methods and men most closely asso- 
ciated with the Bible study propaganda among 
students. The central Bible study office in 
New York is desirous of having upon their list 
the names and addresses of faculty men in all 
parts of North America, who may receive 
from time to time the latest information re- 
garding the progress of this movement. 

The men interested in influential college or- 
ganizations should be among the first enlisted 
in this movement. The records of the last year 
prove the strategic and genuine value of en- 
gaging as Bible class leaders men holding posi- 
tions like editors of college papers, presidents 
of classes, captains and members of athletic 
teams, and men prominent through scholar- 
ship. In one of our large universities where 
plans were successfully carried out for reaching 
at the very start such men as the above for 
active leadership, it was found subsequently 
comparatively easy so to organize the com- 
mittee on Bible study as to personally get the 
matter before nearly every individual man. 
With this canvass being carried on by promi- 
nent college leaders, the movement is success- 
fully guarded against any objection of a nar- 
row-gauged or partial affair. It is the custom 
of at least one institution to call together rep- 
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resentative men like the above in the beginning 
of the year in the president’s home, not simply 
for their own enlistment, but that they may 
become individual champions of the cause. 

Fraternity men living in chapter houses and 
men living in social and boarding clubs have 
already revealed the fact that this natural 
grouping furnishes ofttimes the exceptional op- 
portunity for Bible classes. In many institu- 
tions it will doubtless be much wiser to form 
classes in which both club and fraternity men 
will be mixed in Bible study classes with men 
not residing in these sectional centers. Be- 
cause of the fact, however, that Bible classes 
in chapter houses have steadily grown in favor 
until last year there were reported 2,837 stu- 
dents studying the Bible in this way, it seems 
to be legitimate to conclude that many men 
will thus enter into Bible interest who would 
not be so inclined if the classes were not held 
in these particular sections. 

Finally, the Christian students in the insti- 
tution must be massed thoroughly at the heart 
of this movement, if the entire student commu- 
nity is to be won for Bible study. ‘There are 
some institutions in which this class of men are 
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not awake to their privileges and opportunities 
in this regard. There is real need among 
Christian college men of a deepening sense of 
the necessity of such study for the purpose of 
religious culture. It would be a calamity to 
any institution where these ostensibly Christian 
representatives did not feel and accept re- 
sponsibility for sacrifice and leadership in this 
movement. The principle holds true, with 
few exceptions, that the Christian college man 
has his first duty and his largest influence while 
in college to his fellow students. No student 
has a right so to load himself with outside in- 
terests that he cannot take time both to culti- 
vate his own personal relation to Jesus Christ 
and also to carry the influence of the life of 
God to the men with whom he is so intimately 
associated. 

There has perhaps never been a time when 
the united Christian forces of our higher insti- 
tutions possessed such a chance for winning 
the entire body of students to a sane, intelli- 
gent and genuine allegiance to God the Father 
and Jesus Christ the Lord and Savior, as in 
these days. In this high business, Bible study 
should be more and more a vital factor. 


Current Comments 
Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


T is not too late to make some preparation 
for the observance of the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students on Sunday, February 
i0. Ifa speaker has been appointed for that 
date who has not been informed as to the 
significance of the occasion, material may be 
secured and placed in his hands so that he will 
be prepared to fit his theme to the character 
of the day. Ministers in the college com- 
munity will be glad to refer to the Day of 
Prayer in their services and often to make it 
an occasion for preaching on some phase of 
the needs of the student community. Yet the 
preparation for the Day of Prayer would be 
sadly incomplete without spiritual discipline of 
the hearts of the leaders. In times of retire- 
ment the power must be found. A group of 
praying men can make the Day of Prayer a 
reality and not a formality. 





Criminaloid is a term coined by Professor 
Edward A. Ross to define the class of per- 


sons, unhappily too numerous, whose immu- 
nity from the grip of the criminal courts is due 
to the subtlety of their lawyers and a public 
opinion hitherto somnolent. Among the 
criminaloid would be classed the political 
boss of the old school, the givers and takers 
of secret rebates, the jugglers with accounts on 
a large scale and, in the microcosm of college 
life, the cribbers. The public sentiment of a 
college community tolerates deception in the 
examination room, when it would smite with 
scorn the man who had cheated at cards. 
The attitude of the average undergraduate 
toward the college faculty resembles the atti- 
tude of the average citizen toward the railroad 
companies. Beat them if you can. ‘Then, 
too, what harm is there in cribbing? If A 
takes an answer from B’s paper, B knows 
none the less. If A wants to stimulate his 


memory by consulting his cuff or some other 
repository of useful knowledge, the harm, if 
there is any at all, is his own affair. 


Now 
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the man who cribs must be classed with both 
the liars and the thieves. When an examina- 
tion paper is handed in, the only fair presump- 
tion is that the ideas it contains were the 
property of the writer when the examination 
began. If it contains other ideas, then there 
is deception. Deliberate deception is lying. 
Although the man who cribs does not injure a 
fellow student because he copies from his 
paper, he does injure him by his deception of 
the instructor. When the practice of crib- 
bing becomes general in a college the value of 
the institution’s diploma is lowered. If the 
sheepskin handed to a graduating student 
means no more than that he passed certain 
examinations which did not examine, this re- 
sult is due to cribbing. The honest work of 
some men is discounted because of the de- 
ceivers and the cheats. 

The remedies for cribbing are to be found 
in the student body and the faculty. The 
final responsibility rests on the latter, who are 
accountable for the worth of a diploma just 
as the directors of an insurance company are 
sponsors to the value of a policy of life insur- 
ance. When professors attest the attain- 
ments of a student by signing his diploma, it is 
their business to see to it that they are not 
certifying to a counterfeit. But the co-opera- 
tion of the student body is essential, and this 
can come only through an effective student 
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sentiment against cribbing. The machinery of 
courts and committees will stop without the 
driving power of public opinion. Some plain 
speaking in mass meetings of students and in 
the faculty room also will help to stimulate the 
united action which alone can cope success- 
fully with cribbing. 


By what intellectual strabismus does resi- 
dence in the Philippines or India as a civil ser- 
vant appear an honor to be sought by strong 
men and coveted by ambitious mothers, while 
residence in the same community as a mission- 
ary appears too great a hardship? While 
the strain on the missionary may be greater, his 
habits of living are often such as point to re- 
sistance of the climate better than his more 
luxurious comrade in the civil service. ‘The 
social advantages of the missionary are not so 
great; the pay is nowhere near so satisfactory ; 
nor is there prospect of advance to more im- 
portant and less onerous positions. But it 
is not the hardships of the missionary’s life that 
deter men from recognizing its claims. ‘The 
heroic is attractive to the strong. Too often 
men are unable to appraise the value of the 
missionary’s work, and just here is the crux of 
the whole matter. One does not recognize a 
symphony by looking at a moving picture of 
the orchestra, no matter how lifelike. 


The Student World 


Tuskegee Institute has a Bible class among 
the faculty. 

At Hamilton College, Bible groups have 
been started in nine fraternities. 





At Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania, nearly every student is enrolled 


in Bible study. 





At Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, by the 
use of the “quick canvass” method four men 
were successful in enrolling forty in mission 
study classes. 





At a recent meeting of the board of regents 
of Colorado Agricultural College, the general 
secretary of the Association was placed on the 
pay roll of the college. 


Dr. Karl Fries, of Stockholm, chairman of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and Mrs. Fries are now in India en route for 
the Federation Conference in Tokyo. 





Earlham College advertised its mission 
study work by a mission study rally, at which 
outlines were distributed; also by an an- 
nouncement in the college catalogues and by 
folders, which were sent out with them. 





Miss Ruth Rouse, the traveling secretary 
among women students, under the auspices of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
reached New York on January 20 from Eng- 
land on her way to Tokyo for the Federat:on 
Conference. 





Dr. J. C. McCracken, who is one of the 
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missionaries of the University of Pennsylvania 
Mission in Canton, has completed his canvass 
for $15,000 for a building for the Medical 
College and will sail for Canton on the “‘Sibe- 
ria’’ February 21. 





At Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, the 
Association, which has not conducted volun- 
tary classes for several years, has enrolled 
sixty-three men for daily Bible study. ‘The 
college has compulsory Bible study for fresh- 
man and sophomore years. 





Professor Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, recently addressed one of the Sun- 
day afternoon meetings of the McGill Univer- 
sity Association. A Bible study institute was 
held last month under the direction of Frank 
V. Slack, student secretary for the East. ‘The 
social committee has held large skating parties 
in the university rink, inviting all students. 

The Association at Williams College has ar- 
ranged for the winter term a series of lectures 
on the history and development of missions. 
These will be given by a member of the 
faculty. The committee in charge of securing 
Willams’ annual contribution to the support 
of Pasumalai College, South India, will this 
year be constituted a mission study class in the 
history and work of the college before begin- 
ning the canvass. 








The fourth annual athletic meet under the 
auspices of the Shanghai Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association took place the 
last Saturday of November. ‘he sports 
were run under the intercollegiate rules and 
were participated in by thirteen institutions of 
learning for Chinese and Japanese in Shanghai. 
Among the stewards were four Taotais, who 
are high Chinese officials. All the officers of 
the meet were Chinese. 


The Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania dedicated on January 19, 
University House, its new settlement building. 
The provost of the university, C. C. Harrison, 
LL.D.; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. H. Roswell Bates were among 
the speakers. During the following week an 
interesting series of exhibitions and entertain- 
ments was given by the various clubs con- 
nected with the house. 





February 


The student summer conferences for men 
will be held as follows: For eastern Canada 
and the Eastern States, at East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, June 28 to July 7; for the 
South, at Asheville, North Carolina, June 14 
-23; for Ontario and the Lake Erie Region, 
at Niagara-on-the Lake, Ontario, June 14- 
23; for the middle West, at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, June 14-23; and for the Pacific 
Northwest, at Gearhart, Oregon, in June, the 
exact date to be announced later. 

The Association at the University of Ver- 
mont has been given full charge of the Sun- 
day-school in the Burlington Home for Desti- 
tute Children. One violinist and _ four 
teachers are used each week. One hundred 
and three men are enrolled in Bible study, an 
increase of 20 per cent. over the enrolment at 
this time last year. On three occasions the 
Student Volunteer Band was called upon to 
assist in presenting the missionary enterprise at 
district conventions of young people’s societies. 





A very successful Bible study campaign has 
been carried on at Cornell Medical College, 
New York City. Sixty-one men enlisted in 
six different groups. There have been thirty- 
four group sessions to date, with a total at- 
tendance of 255 men against a perfect attend- 
ance of 305, an actual showing of eighty-five 
per cent. A Bible study rally is planned 
for February 16, the principal speakers being 
Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Dr. Alexander, Dr. William M. Polk 
and Clayton S. Cooper. 





Under the direction of the Intercollegiate 
department of Chicago, five student mass 
meetings have been held this academic year, 
with an average attendance of 270. ‘The 
speakers have been Dr. W. S. Hall, of 
Northwestern University Medical School; 
Prof. John M. Coulter, of the University of 
Chicago, and Prof. B. C. Ewer, of North- 
western University. During the fall quarter 
twenty-five Bible classes have been organized 
with an enrolment of 268 men, with one lead- 
ers’ training class at the University of Chicago. 





T. M. Elliott, Earlham, 1901, who has 
been educational director of the Milwaukee 
Association, sailed with Mrs. Elliott on the 
steamship ““Tremont”’ January 10, for Seoul, 
Korea, where he will assist in the educational 
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work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This Association has now a member- 
ship of over 700, and has been compelled to 
rent three buildings in addition to the regular 
Association headquarters, in order to accom- 
modate their educational work, toward which 
the government of Korea has made a grant 


of $5,000 gold. 


The whole edition of 25,000 copies of the 
pamphlet “‘Public Spirit,” by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, has been distributed among the col- 
leges and universities of the United States and 
Canada. The pamphlet has been received 
with great favor, and several thousand copies 
have been requested in addition to the num- 
ber which was available. It is proposed to 
print soon a second edition for free distribu- 
tion to those who made these requests. [he 
pamphlet will be sent to other Associations 
free of charge if request is sent promptly to H. 
P. Andersen, 3 West 29th street, New York 
City. 





Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Morse, John R. 
Mott and W. R. Stewart, sailed from Seat- 
tle, January 9, on the “‘Minnesota”’ for the 
Far East. They will proceed direct to 
Manila. After a brief stay they will go to 
Shanghai by way of Hongkong. Mr. Mott 
will visit several cities in China and Korea 
and will be present at the conference of secre- 
taries of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of China, Korea and Hongkong, to be 
held at Nanking. The party will leave China 
in time to attend the conference of the World’s 


Student Christian Federation in Jokyo, 
April 3-7. 





Three hundred men have been enrolled to 
date in Bible study classes at the University of 
Wisconsin. A large factor in the success of 
the Bible study work has been the splendid 
coaching given the leaders by R. H. Ed- 
wards, Yale, 1901, so well known to Geneva 
men last summer. A Bible study social for 
those enrolled in both Associations was re- 
cently given with good success. The excel- 
lent facilities afforded in Association Hall for 
handling social affairs has helped to make the 
social work especially successful. Over 
1,000 were in attendance at the opening re- 
ception last fall, and the “‘Christmas party” 
and other social events of the year have proved 
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very popular. The “post exams jubilee” in 
February is an annual event. 





The opening last fall of Wesley College, 
associated with the University of North Da- 
kota, was a step toward the solution of the 
problem of religious education at state univer- 
sities. Although the college has started with 
only a school of arts and a conservatory of 
music, a Bible normal school will be added 
later to afford an opportunity for religious 
education to those who may not wish to take 
up a college course. Through co-operation 
with the University of North Dakota, the 
courses given at Wesley College may be 
counted toward the A. B. degree at the uni- 
versity, but will include only courses not al- 
ready offered at the university. It will also be 
possible to elect studies that may be counted 
toward a divinity degree. 





The University of Virginia is the first 
Southern institution to undertake the support 
of its own representative on the mission field. 
Dr. Adrian S. Taylor, of the class of 1905, 
sailed January 15 from San Francisco, with 
Mrs. Taylor, for China. The university As- 
sociation has agreed to raise $1,000 a year 
for the next five years for his support. ‘lhe 
student body is taking hola of the enterprise 
in an encouraging way; already 110 students 
are contributing $450 annually toward his 
support, and the faculty and some of the in- 
terested alumni are contributing more than 
$200 in addition. Dr. Taylor was promi- 
nent in college life, being a member of the 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity, business manager 
of the college annual, and also president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 





The trustees of Cornell University have 
cancelled the debt of the university against 
Barnes Hall, the Association building, and 
have agreed to help the work in the future to 
the extent of heating Barnes Hall free of 
charge and lighting the hall by electricity to 
the extent of $500. The only condition 
laid down was that the Cornell University 
Christian Association, as far as its interests 
permit, grant Barnes Hall free of charge for 
the use of student clubs and organizations, and 
also that it be made as far as practicable 
a social center for the students of the univer- 
sity. This arrangement will not only give the 
Association practical help in the care of the 
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building, but will also enable it to serve the 
various student interests of the university to a 
gieater degree than has been possible before. 
The large basement of Dwight Hall, the 
Association building at Yale University, has 
been fitted with pool and billiard tables and 
adapted for general social uses. [wo grill 
rooms will make available light meals and re- 
freshments. This is in line with making 
Dwight Hall the center of social as well as of 
religious life at the university. [he university 
reading-room is now on the first floor, while 
other rooms are used by the glee club and 
the dramatic and debating associations for 
rehearsals. More students are enrolled in As- 
sociation Bible study than ever before. Bible 
classes or religious meetings of some kind are 
held weekly in the law, graduate and medical 
schools, in addition to the well-developed 
Christian activities of the academic and scien- 
tific departments. [he medica! school has 
recently organized a separate Association. 
Ross A. Hadley, student secretary of 
lowa, with the assistance of J. J. Heeren, a 
student at McCormick Theological Seminary 
and a graduate of lowa College, conducted a 
special Bible campaign in Iowa last month 
with encouraging results. Instead of the usual 
Bible institutes, drawing delegates from a 
number of colleges, they have held in each in- 
stitution visited a local institute, the aim in 
each instance being to attract the attention of 
the entire student body to the Bible study 
movement and to the work done in their own 
institution; to revive the interest of those al- 
ready enrolled in the study and to enroll new 
men; to increase the efficiency of the Bible and 
mission study leaders and to prepare promising 
men who are not now leading classes to as- 
sume such leadership in the future. The pro- 
gram at each institution included one public 
address, several informal sessions given to dis- 
cussion, and a canvass of the men not now 
being reached for Bible study, using for this 
where possible a sufficient number of men to 
cover the entire student body in one evening. 





Two intercollegiate Bible study institutes 
were held for colored students last month. 
Bible study, personal work, and the cho:ce of 
a life work were the principal themes of dis- 
cussion. At Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, 


January 3-6, there were present thirty-one 
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men from five institutions. Addresses were 
delivered by Archdeacon A. G. McGuire, of 
Arkansas; Rev. Charles R. Hyde, of Little 
Rock; President J. A. Booker, of the Arkan- 
sas Baptist College; A. H. Hill, of Shorter 
College; Prof. H. H. Sutton, of Philander 
Smith College, and Samuel Warr, secretary 
of the central Association at Little Rock. 
The institute at Selma, Alabama, January 
12-14, was attended by twenty-six delegates, 
representing five institutions. The speakers 
included Dr. James M. Henderson, president 
of Payne University; Dr. R. T. Pollard, of 
the Alabama Baptist University; Rev. W. G. 
Moore, of Nashville, field secretary of the 
American Missionary Association; G. Frank 
Warner, secretary of the central Association, 
and W. C. Matthews, secretary of the rail- 
road branch at Selma. 


Notice to Medical Students 


The Good Samaritan Hospital, located at 
Guanajuato, Mexico, will admit two new 
internes during the coming six months, and 
they desire to receive applications from quali- 
fied medical men immediately. ‘I he hospital 
has forty-eight beds, fifteen nurses and a school 
for nurses. ‘The ‘interneships last two years. 
Board, lodging and washing and $1,200 
(Mexican) are provided during that time. 
Persons interested in these openings should 
apply immediately to Dr. Levi B. Salmans, 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The Congo 


T a period of such bitter controversy 
concerning King Leopold’s govern- 

ment of the Congo Free State, this theme 
may well be made the subject of a monthly 
missionary meeting. There is nothing quite 
so appalling and so defiant as _ Leo- 
pold’s present rule in the Congo. To him 
was intrusted the guardianship of the State, 
with the avowed purpose to improve the moral 
conditions, and especially to suppress the slave 
trade. Instead of developing a powerful na- 
tion, he has in his greed and lust for gold sac- 
rificed 15,000,000 lives in the name of 
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civilization. In view of recent successful mis- 
sionary efforts, the crisis there should evoke 
Christian interest and earnest prayer. 

1. Political aspects. From almost any of 
the November and December periodicals the 
leader may gain necessary information for the 
clear presentation of the political aspects of the 
case. In ““Everybody’s Magazine,” Decem- 
ber, 1906, Robert E. Park, secretary of the 
Congo Reform Association, gives a very good 
illustration of the present existing conditions. 
Other sources: ““The Living Age,” April 14, 
1906; “Contemporary Review,” July, 1906. 
‘The Outlook,” December 22, 1906, gives 
a splendid summary of King Leopold’s reply 
to the charges of misrule made against him. 
The writer of the article brings out very clearly 
some of the King’s arguments as to methods 
for governing a savage people. 

2. The possibilities of the Congo. he 
second speaker might bring out very briefly 
and graphically some of the leading physical 
features of the Congo, showing the impor- 
tance of this African territory to the civilized 
world. See ‘“World’s Work,’ December, 
1906, and “The White Man’s Zone in 
Africa,” by Samuel P. Verner, who gives a 
very vivid picture of undeveloped resources to- 
gether with the possibilities. Rigid prepara- 
tion is imperative in order to become imbued 
with the immense possibilities here confronting 
the Christian Church. ‘“The Geography and 
Atlas of Protestant Missions,” by Harlan P. 
Beach, in pp. 431-476, portrays clearly the 
existing social conditions in the Congo Basin. 
Other suggestions: ““Tropical Africa,” by 
Henry Drummond, pp. 51-66; “Social Evils 
of the Non-Christian World,” by James S. 
Dennis, pp. 85-88; “‘Moral Darkness in the 
Dark Continent,”’ in the “‘Missionary Review 
of the World” for August, 1906. The 
Congo is at present one of the most strategic 
of the great African missionary fields, for the 
steady and ever-increasing advance of the 
Moslem faith from the northeast is absorbing 
so rapidly the pagan races of the Congo into 
Islam that within a few years this nation will 
be lost for a generation to the Church. 

3. The Congo’s claim upon Christian stu- 
dents and the Church. The third speaker 
ought to be thoroughly saturated with his sub- 
ject in order to present clearly and fairly the 
claims of the foreign field, and that men may 
be aroused to a greater loyalty and obedience 
to the Great Master Missionary, Jesus Christ. 


The dying words of Melvin Cox, “Let a 
thousand fall before Africa be given up,” 
ought to be enough to electrify the whole 
Christian Church to immediate action. Read 
carefully Prof. Wilson S. Naylor’s “‘Day- 
break in the Dark Continent,” pp. 207-244; 
“The Price of Africa,” by S. Earl Taylor, 
pp. 49-87, 131-158; “Effective Workers in 
Needy Fields,” pp. 1-33. The meeting 
should not close without an appeal to the men 
for prayer that the black cloud overhanging 
Africa be swept away, and that the chief op- 
pressor with his “‘trusted”” officials be speedily 
brought before the bars of justice, and that 
soon these helpless creatures may come to their 
Kadesh-barnea, and be ushered into God’s 
promised heritage. The leader, in closing, 
may give point to the addresses by preparing 
a brief resumé of striking illustrations, showing 
some of the confronting missionary problems, 
together with some of the present successful 
missionary movements; this will add much to 
the forcefulness in the presentation. Chris- 
tianity is sure of ultimate triumph, even in 
Darkest Africa, if we but be faithful to our 
generation in proclaiming the Gospel of Jesus 


Christ. 
Recent Books 


Four Aspects of Civic Duty. By William 
Howard [aft, Secretary of War, First 
Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00 net. 


These lectures embody the wisdom of a 
statesman in active life. One does not find 
the closely reasoned work of a leisurely 
scholar elaborating a nicely reasoned scheme. 
The Secretary of War is talking out of his 
rich experience as a college graduate, a Fed- 
eral judge, a colonial governor, and a member 
of the Cabinet. On each of these aspects of 
civic duty he has something to say. The 
first chapter has practical suggestions for the 
graduate who leaves college with high ideals 
of citizenship. He is advised to go to the 
primary, stick to a party, work for good gov- 
ernment, and run for office if by this means he 
can serve. The second lecture emphasizes 
his duty to serve on the jury and to maintain 
the supremacy of the law, and there are some 
illuminating remarks on the administration of 
the criminal law. In many ways the chapter 
on colonial administration is the best. The 








author reviews the American occupation of the 
Philippines with a sympathetic appreciation 
of the difficulties, and he sounds a high ethical 
note that ought to carry every anti-imperialist 
along with him. From the standpoint of the 
Executive, Mr. Taft's optimism is most notice- 
able. In the faces of the men with the muck- 
rakes who know in part, this man who really 
knows is optimistic but not apologetic. ‘lhis 
book is cordially recommended to undergradu- 
ates. Each of its four chapters might well 
be made the subject of a discussion on good 
citizenship. 


Christianity in the Modern World. By Rev. 
D. S. Cairns, M. A. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.25 net. 


This is a very fresh and interesting book, 
vigorous, stimulating, and comprehensive. It 
strikingly discloses the constructive processes 
now at work at the center of Christian thought 
and life. The author believes that ‘when 
the religious history of the nineteenth century 
comes to be fully understood, it will probably 
be found that at no period in all the long story 
of Christianity has the Christian faith been 
subjected to so great an intellectual strain.” 
* * * “TI believe,” he says, “that a 
careful study of the conditions which have 
produced the current unsettlement of be- 
lief rather compels the conclusion that this 
great and apparently sinister movement of 
thought was inevitable, and that its necessity 
was not wholly or even mainly due to human 
weakness and sin, but that it lay in the very 
nature of the case. But if this can be estab- 
lished, it will follow for all religious minds that 
this movement has been part of the great coun- 
sel of God.” 

This purpose is followed out in six chap- 
. ters, each of which is an able discussion of its 
special theme. All these chapters, moreover, 
blend in a harmonious and inspiring impression 
of the supreme value of the Kingdom of God 
as established in and by Jesus Christ, and of 
the fitness of that kingdom to meet the existing 
needs of the world. Working out his argu- 
ment in an original and unconventional man- 
ner, the writer is constantly hospitable to all 
the legitimate claims of modern thought and 
loyal to the scientific method, yet at the same 
time his interpretation of the great central facts 
and teachings of Christ and Christianity is in 
substantial harmony with what have been 
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reckoned evangelical or orthodox views. The 
book is manifestly valuable as touching vitally, 
personal, social, and catholic Christianity, and 


bears light and heat for laborers in any or all 
of the world’s fields. 


The Universality of Jesus. By Rev. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, M. A. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 


This modest little volume is a choice and 
valuable study of a great characteristic of 
Jesus. It is rich in fresh, suggestive inter- 
pretations of the leading facts of His life. The 
writer has not only an admirable apprehen- 
sion of those chief facts, but he also perceives 
with unusual subtleness and delicacy the fine 
yet manifold relations of these facts to the 
theme of his discussion; or, in other words, he 
discerns in striking fashion how the trait of 
universality in Jesus illumines and expands all 
the great incidents of His career on earth. He 
carries his central idea through twelve short 
chapters, in each of which such features as 
Jesus’ uniqueness, His origin, environment, 
baptism, temptation, and prayers are unfolded 
in their testimony to His leadership of a new 
humanity. The author’s interpretation of 
these facts is not only a constant and aug- 
menting support of the main purpose of his 
discussion, but on almost every page a new 
light shines on the character of the Master and 
the significance of His work. A long-fam- 
iliar incident is seen to have a depth or 
breadth of meaning before unperceived. The 
tone is such that one realizes as he reads that 
the purpose of the book is, as stated, “‘Not so 
much to pursue an intellectual interest as to 
serve a religious need.” The new light is 
warm and penetrating. Such chapters as 
those on the origin and teaching of Jesus meet 
in a brief yet most suggestive fashion the ques- 
tions at present perplexing, the virgin birth, and 
the relation of Jesus’ teaching to His person. 
The author is master also of a forceful and 
delightful style; he has in particular an un- 
usual power of expressing an old thought in 
an unhackneyed, vivid phrase, that revitalizes 
the conception and gives it new reality and 
vigor. “Jesus of Nazareth is the greatest ex- 
pert the world has seen in the domain of the 
problems of sin.” Those who have heard 


Dr. Ross will wish to read this admirable 
monograph; others may be assured it will 
richly repay them. 














